INTRODUCTION: EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE
Hans Poelzig, though not having quite the same classic sense of form as Behrens and Loos, is, I think, more daring and original than either. The design for a water-mill, Breslau,1 obviously conceived in reinforced concrete, shows windows of various sizes with semicircular heads patterning two massive blocks, each having a projecting glass and steel framed structure on the side connecting with the other block by means of a glass covered bridge. And the shops and offices at Breslau built in 1912, show bands running unbroken the whole length of the building, a motif that was to be used later so effectively by Mendelsohn as the consequence of construction chosen in order to bring as much light as possible into the building; however, it is worth noting that Mendelsohn was totally unaware of this building by Poelzig until long after he had designed many buildings with horizontal emphasis of a similar character. Here is a parallelism of creative activity that is bound occasionally to happen to travellers on the same road.
In the year 1912 the Fagus Shoelace Factory was built by Walter Gropius and Adolf Meyer. Here the walls of one of the blocks are large expanses of glass, broken only by the bands of brick facing the steel frame. And in 1914 Gropius, in a model factory at the Werkbund Exhibition at Cologne, first used another feature that was to become so important in future architecture, namely the semicircular glass projection enclosing the staircase. Here it was used symmetrically at either end of the frontage, but it was for asymmetrical effects that it became so distinctive as used by Mendelsohn.
Brief as this summary is, I think I have stated enough to show that much of the pioneer work in designing a building logically to fit its purpose in terms of materials like steel, concrete, and glass, had been accomplished by 1914, and that many of the most distinctive forms arising out of this construction had been tentatively foreshadowed by that date. Eric Mendelsohn can hardly be regarded as one of the pioneers of the new architecture, but rather as the one who, for the first time, has combined the various developments and experiments made by his forerunners in deciphering the constructive potentialities of the new building materials; in expressing their architectural potentialities without compromise: that is, without any dependence on traditional forms or relation to the formalities of FArt nouveau. That is the reason why, in his sketches and buildings, he has evolved a basis for the new style that has, in the best examples, become classical in its completeness and perfection.
1 Illustrated in Madam Architecture by Bruno Taut (The Studio, London, 1929), p. 61.